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LETTERS 


From the Editors 
“Are We Prepared For Victory?” 


“Are we prepared for victory?” asks Allen T. Bonnell, author 
of this month’s Social Action and one of the nation’s experts 
on agricultural economics. The United Nations have promised 
the enslaved peoples of Europe ‘“‘the speedy entry of food... 
as soon as the Germans are cleared out’? (Winston Churchill). 
We have promised “access on equal terms to the trade and the 
- raw materials of the world” (Atlantic Charter). A half billion 
people will not forget our promises, for. they know an enemy 
which can be worse than the Nazis—hunger. 


Whether we have food available depends, Dr. Bonnell be- 
lieves, upon the decisions the United Nations make this year 
to keep our food and agricultural resources mobilized, to pile 
up reserves, to put more acreage under cultivation of food, and 
to continue rationing so that food may be equally distributed. 


The people of Greece, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, 
Italy, India, and China ask not that we give our food away, but 
that we share it. All but two of our allied nations have adequate 
money or can obtain credit to pay for supplies. All can eventu- 
ally pay if we will accept their goods in payment after peace 
comes. 

UNRRA’s program is a revolutionary and democratic one. 
It distributes food to people who need it most, not to those who 
can pay the most. It does not, as the Nazis, use food to keep 
people enslaved, but to ‘restore each of the liberated countries 
to soundness and strength.” 

This is the question every American citizen must ask of him- 
self: “Am I willing to postpone or limit my buying and con- 
sumption of food for a time after the war in order to give needy 
peoples of the world a chance to reprovision themselves?” 


FOOD FOR THE FREE 


by ALLEN T. BONNELL* 


Food For Thought 


The Axis may collapse within this year. This is neither a 
prophecy nor a guarantee; it is simply a possibility. It is one 
that should give us occasion both for great rejoicing and for 
serious thought. 

Are we prepared for victory? Are we prepared to meet the 
promises we have made to our fighting Allies, who have strained 
under the Nazi yoke for the past four years? Are we prepared 
to recognize our responsibility and our vital interest in the earli- 
est possible rehabilitation of areas devastated by war, plagued 
by disease, and haunted by hunger? 


The Promises We Have Made 


The promises have been made long and often. As early as 
August 1940, Prime Minister Churchill declared: 

We can and we will arrange in advance for the speedy entry 
of food into any part of the enslaved area, when this part has been 
wholly cleared of German forces, and has genuinely regained its 
freedom. We shall do our best to encourage the building up of re- 
serves of food all over the world, so that there will always be held 
up before the eyes of the peoples of Europe including—I say it 
deliberately—the German and Austrian peoples, the certainty that 
the shattering of the Nazi power will bring to them all immediate 
food, freedom, and peace. 

The President of the United States has reiterated in his mes- 
sages the promise that food will be made available to the lib- 


erated. Peoples enslaved by the Nazis have been encouraged to 


“Allen T. Bonnell, on leave from the faculty of the University of North Caro- 
lina, is currently on the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. He served in France in 1940-1941 in relief opera- 
tions of the American Friends Service Committee. Subsequently he has been 
technical food relief program expert in the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations, and a member of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture at Hot Springs, Virginia. 
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stand firm against the day when they might again live in se- 
curity with freedom from fear and want—freedom from want 


of food. 


“Access, on Equal Terms” 


There is hunger in Europe. When Hitler's fortress falls and 
the sea lanes are opened, the liberated countries of Europe will 
attempt to 1epiovision themselves from the world’s food sup- 
plies. They will attempt to obtain the seeds, fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, veterinary medicines, repair parts for farm machinery, 
tcols and other essential materials and equipment for rehabilt- 
tating their own agricultural plant. 

They will come to a world of short supply. The cupboard is 
not bare; neither is it overflowing. War has destroyed the con- 
cept of a world of surpluses. It drove home the lesson that the 
so-called food surpluses of the depression years were symptoms 
of an underlying problem of maldistribution. 


Will the liberated countries have equal access to world sup- 
plies of foodstuffs and materials essential to the rehabilitation 
of agriculture? Will those countries which control the stocks 
of food and other materials be willing to grant an equitable 
share to liberated peoples? This will depend in patt on how 
broadly ‘‘supply countries” interpret that part of the Atlantic 
Charter which assures each country that 

they (United States and United Kingdom) will endeavor, with 
due respect for their existing obligations, to further the enjoy- 
ment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 
___ Total supplies of food and materials when the war ends will 
depend on the production and consumption policies that are 
maintained this next year, for there are no huge stockpiles. The 
shate available to liberated countries will depend on the im- 
portance attached to their rehabilitation and the courage and 
vigor with which their needs are presented in competition with 
the requests of others seeking a share of world supplies. 
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A Common Pool of World 
Supplies 

In the desperate struggle 
against the Axis we have rec- 
ognized the fundamental im- 
portance of treating world 
supplies as a common pool. 
In this country we have shared 
our food with our fighting 
Allies. We have allotted to 
our own fighting men half 
again as much food as they 
would have consumed as 
civilians. These two things we 
have done willingly in order 
to strike at the enemy. 

The principle of treating 
world supplies as a common 
pool has been recognized in 


the establishment of such 
inter-governmental —_arrange- 
ments as the Combined 


Boards. Of particular interest 
is the Combined Food Board 
created June 9, 1942 and 
charged with responsibility for 
the development and_utiliza- 


FOOD AND THE PEACE 


Any durable peace will require a 
world-wide consideration of agri- 
culture. It is proposed that the 
Permanent Organization of the 
Food Conference shall finally suc- 
ceed UNRRA as soon as the occu- 
pied nations get on their feet. The 
Permanent Organization of the 
Food Conference would exist for 
the purpose of matching food sup- 
plies with food needs around the 
world. Ideally, it would absorb the 
functions of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture in order to 
conduct a continuous survey de- 
signed to determine, at any mo- 
ment, the location and extent of 


food surpluses of the nations. It 
would also be constantly informed 
on the areas of food shortages in 


all countries. Economic arrange- 
ments would be made to facilitate 
the movement of food from. sur- 
plus crop areas to hunger areas on 
an international scale. Under such 
a scheme the full agricultural pro+ 
duction of every nation could be 
maintained, surpluses would no 
longer be a problem, famine would 
be banished from the face of the 
earth, undernourishment would 
disappear from every race and hun- 
ger would cease as a pressure caus- 
ing nations to go to war. 


—Thomas Alfred Tripp 


tion of the food resources of the United Nations. The fact 
that this Board is predominantly a United States-United King- 
dom group, with some Canadian participation, has led to con- 
siderable discussion about its propriety as an international 
allocating agency when the liberated countries of Europe will 
appear before it as claimants for their share of world supplies. 
The suggestion has been advanced that the Combined Food 
Board be expanded to include a larger number of countries. 
Advantages of such expansion of participation, a truly demo- — 
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cratic gesture, would have to be weighed carefully against the 
present advantage of speed of operation. The Combined Food 
Board has been able to cooperate closely with representatives 
of Combined Shipping Adjustment Board and has been able 
to meet requirements wherever possible from the closest sources 
of supplies and with the greatest possible speed. 


Reprovisioning or Relief? 

The job is one of- reprovisioning liberated countries. Repro- 
visioning must be twofold if it is to be efficient. First, food- 
stuffs must be imported from overseas in order to tide the 
_ people over the first months following liberation. Second, ma- 
terials and equipment for the rehabilitation of agriculture must 
be imported in order to help people reprovision themselves. 


The word “reprovisioning” is used advisedly in place of 
“relief,” for the second word has led to a great deal of con- 
fused thinking. Constant use of the phrase ‘‘relief for Europe,” 
for example, has led many Americans to believe that all food, 
clothing, medical supplies, agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment, raw materials, etc., must be provided to liberated coun- 
tries free of charge. We have somehow got into the habit of 
thinking that “sharing” our food and our equipment for pro- 
ducing food means “‘giving.” 

At least three of the eight Allied countries of Europe have 
more than enough dollars to pay for all they will want from 
the United States and other supply countries. Furthermore, 
these three have announced their intention of paying for im- 
ports from overseas. Two additional countries can pay for 
most of the imports they want; another has little foreign ex- 
change but is a fair credit risk; two may require straight relief. 


The major problem in reprovisioning liberated countries ts 
not going to be money, but supplies. More money is available 
than goods to buy. The basic question is whether American 
civilians and civilians in other countries having access to 
supplies will be willing to postpone or limit their consump- 
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tion for a time in order to give other needy peoples a chance 
to reprovision themselves. 


Use of the phrase “food relief’ has also created the impres- 
sion that supply countries can directly control and administer 
the distribution of foodstuffs within the liberated countries on 
what might be called a large-scale soup-line basis. This will not 
be true. In practically all instances imports of food will move 
through established commercial distribution channels and under 
official ration and price controls. 


Food without Money 


It is important that, when liberation comes, all countries 
be given equal access to world supplies, whether or not they 
possess international purchasing power, foreign exchange. This 
will mean that the countries whose resources have been least 
depleted may have to help the less fortunate countries. The 
extent to which destitute countries are helped will constitute the 
“relief” job. The amount of ‘‘relief” will depend upon the speed 
with which liberated countries are helped to help themselves. 
It will also depend upon the extent to which they are permitted 
to pay for their own way in the postwar world. After the First 
World War much of the reprovisioning of European countries 
was done by granting American credits. At the time these loans 
were looked upon as sound business investments, and they 
might have been if the avenues for their repayment had been 
left open. The extent to which credits advanced after this war 
have to be written off as relief will depend entirely on the 
extent to which borrowers are permitted to re-pay in goods, for 
it is in terms of goods that debts can be paid. 


What is the magnitude of the reprovisioning job? Are we 
prepared for it? What function can a United Nations organiza- 
tion such as the recently established United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) perform in the re- 
provisioning of liberated areas ? What contribution can be made 
by the United States and what is our interest in making such j 
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contribution? These are some fundamental questions that 
should interest all Americans. 


Food For The Hungry 


Europe ts not the only liberated area that will have to be re- 
provisioned. Russia and China and other parts of the Far East 
will also have pressing needs. If adequate shipping were avail- 
able, Russian requests for food and materials for the rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture would be substantial now. Almost 40 per 


_ cent of Russia’s crop area, including some of the most fertile 


iand, has been within the zone of invasion and battle. Much of 
the territory lost during the initial stage of the war has been 
regained, but as the result of earth scorching practiced by both 


the Russians and the Germans in retreat, it will be some time 


_ before production can be restored, certainly until the fall har- 
_ vest of 1944, Even thereafter the demand for foodstuffs, seeds, 


and farm equipment will be large. 


An analysis of the European food situation, however, gives 


_a rough indication of the size of the job that will confront the 


United Nations once the Axis collapses. The size will depend 
on three things: 
1. The capacity of Europe to grow its own food at the end 
of the war; 
2. The evenness of distribution of foodstuffs among and 
within European countries; and 
3. The standards of consumption, largely the official food 
rations that European countries attempt to maintain. 


Measured in calories, total European agricultural production 
has not declined as much as the desperate plight of some of the 
European Allies would lead us to believe. Careful analysis re- 
veals that the main food problem in Europe is that of uneven 
distribution among and within countries, not inadequate pro- 


duction. 
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Food in Pre-War Europe 

Pre-war Europe was, to a considerable extent, self-sufficient. 
Roughly, 90 per cent of the calories consumed by Europe as a 
whole came from domestic production.t Self-sufficiency in 
some food items such as meat, fish, cheese, eggs, dried legumes, 
and bread grains was as much as 95 per cent. Animal fat re- 
quirements were met to the extent of 89 per cent from domestic 
production, and fats from oil seeds were covered to almost 46 
per cent. A little over 25 per cent of total fats consumed had 
to be imported. In Europe as a whole, excluding European 
Russia, the average daily per capita calorie intake in 1936 was 
almost 2,900 calories. This was not far below average per 
capita consumption in the United States at that time. 

In metric tons (about equivalent to our long ton) food im- 
ports by major commodity groups in the pre-war years were 
approximately as follows: Cereals (flour equivalent), 3,000,- 
000; sugar, 500,000; and fats and oils for food, 1,600,000. 
There was a net export of about 100,000 metric tons each of 
cheese, meat, and eggs, but these exports were dependent upon 
the importation of feeding stuffs from abroad. Annual imports 
of such feeding stuffs approximated 5,000,000 metric tons of 
feeding grain, 4,000,000 of oil cake, mostly cake equivalent of 
important oilseeds, and 900,000 of bran obtained from im- 
ported bread grains. Thus the net import of food and feeding 
stuffs was roughly 15 million tons per year. In addition, Europe 


also depended on substantial imports of fertilizer, farm ma- 
chinery and motor fuel. 


Europe’s Wartime Production and Consumption* 
European agricultural production had declined 8 per cent by 


+Wartime changes in production and consumption are difficult to evaluate 
Information in the following paragraphs and elsewhere in this pamphlet has 
been derived from data published by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, one of the best available sources 
*Political and economic nationalism of the 20’s and 30’s resulted in high tariffs 


and trade barriers and an arbitt ar y reduction of food im tt I tl 1 extent it ir 
‘ ) ¢ < po Se fe} xt hai 
domestic producti n could not take the place of imp rt ivi 
on ¢ Ors 
; ; > the standard of li ing 


; 
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the year 1941-42 as compared with the year 1936. The reasons 
were many: poor weather conditions in various parts of Europe; 
shortages of manpower, draught power, motor fuel, agricul- 
tural repair parts, fertilizers; and the destruction of some equip- 
ment during the course of military activities. In addition to low- 
ered domestic production, nearly all imports from overseas were 
stopped save those specially authorized by the British blockade 
authorities for the European neutrals, and supplies of fish and 
marine oils were substantially reduced. 

After making allowance for the comparatively high rates of 
consumption in the armed forces of Europe, the net effect of 
these changes was to bring average civilian consumption to 
about 84 per cent of the pre-war level. This implies that Euro- 
pean civilians obtain on the average around 2,400 calories per 
day or about four-fifths what the average American eats per 
day. However, this average for the whole of Europe conceals 
the following vital facts: 

1. Total food supplies of Europe are not equitably dis- 
tributed, either among countries or among the citizens of 
individual countries. 

2. The composition of the European diet has changed and 
a smaller percentage of calories is now drawn from 
protective foods. 


Maldistribution 

The reasons for the uneven distribution between countries are 
obvious. Herr Goering has announced that if anyone is to starve 
in Europe it will not be the Germans. This does not imply that 
Germany has concentrated all European surpluses in German 
warehouses and that nothing is made available to the occupied 
countries. There is a pattern of food distribution within Europe 
under Nazi supervision, but it is a pattern used deliberately to 
keep the occupied countries subservient. The Nazis have seen 
to it that such European surpluses as are available and can be 
transported are channeled through Germany. Axis satellites 
have not fared too badly because they are mostly agricultural. 
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Italy has suffered not so much 
from a lack of food as from 
extremely poor internal dis- 
tribution. 

Countries which depended 
on substantial imports of food 
and fodder from overseas— 
for example, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Norway, and Greece 
—have not been able to re- 
place imports from overseas 
entirely by increased domestic 
production or imports from 
other European countries. 
Both Norway and Belgium 
have had to import foodstuffs 


THE FORGOTTEN FARMER 


(Excerpt from address by Paul 
Sifton, Assistant to the President of 
the National Farmers Union, at the 
Citizens Conference on Interna- 
tional Economic Union, March 4, 
1944) 

“Out of our own experience, we 
know that working farmers, indi- 
vidually and through their organ- 
izations, have not been counted 
into war food production, process- 
ing and distribution as they should 
have been. We know that war food 
production in 1944 could be at 
least ten per cent greater if the 
Administration and the Congress 
had provided one billion dollars— 
equal to the money cost of the war 
for four days—for loans to 1,300,- 
000 under-financed and therefore 
under-equipped and _ under-em- 
ployed farm families, in addition 


to about 460,000 already being as- 
sisted by the Farm Security Ad- 


ministration.” 


from other parts of Europe 
in order to maintain even 
the barest minimum rations. 
By special arrangement Greece has been permitted to bring 
20,000 metric tons of foodstuffs monthly through the blockade. 
The fact that these three countries are sustained by imported 
foodstuffs at the present time is an important fact to keep in 
mind, for one of the first tasks of liberating armies will be to 
bring in sufficient foodstuffs to maintain at least that level of 
consumption which individual countries had under the Nazis. 

Estimates of domestic production of foodstuffs in other oc- 
cupied countries reveal that the average amounts available per 
person would meet from two-thirds to four-fifths of normal re- 
quirements, using pre-war consumption to measure normal re- 
quirements. But the rub lies in the word “average.” The average 
age of a mother of 39 and a child of 3 would be 21; but it 
should not be concluded that both should therefore be eligible 
to vote. The average, 21, conceals the extremes: so do the esti- 
mated averages of availability of foodstuffs to European civil- 
ians. The average consumption figures conceal the fact that 


—— 
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food producers in practically all the occupied countries are eat- 
ing almost as much as before the war, but that urban areas are 
faced with serious food shortages. 


Despite compulsory crop collections, rationing, and price con- 
trols, it has not been possible to effect an even distribution of 
the total food crop. Transportation is no longer adequate, gaso- 
line 1s not available for trucks, railway equipment has deterior- 
ated or has been requisitioned by the Nazis. Consequently it 
has been impossible to move the quantities of foods that were 
transported in pre-war years. Farm hoarding is accentuated by 
the lack of other consumption goods for which the farmers can 
exchange their surpluses. Black markets offer a profitable out- 
let to some food producers, but the vicious circle of inflation 
has made it less and less desirable and profitable for farmers 
to part with their food surpluses. Uncertainty regarding the 
possibility of obtaining sufficient seed, fertilizer, repair parts 
and other agricultural essentials also leads farmers to hoard 
their crops against their inability to plant another crop the next 
year. Unfortunately the breakdown of the price contro! mech- 
anisms under circumstances which allow the black markets to 
be operative places pressure particularly on low income groups 
concentrated in larger cities. 


Wartime Diet of Europe 


There has been a decline in the percentage of calories drawn 
from animal protein—meat, fish, milk, cheese and eggs—and 
an increase in the percentage of calories drawn from vegetable 
sources. Fat consumption has also fallen sharply. This has been 
caused in part by the reduction in livestock population because 
of the shortage of imported feedingstuffs, and in part by the 
lower and poorer milk yield of cattle. Feedingstuffs have been 
diverted to human consumption. Not only are bread grains 
subject to a high rate of extraction, that is, ground more coarse- 
ly when they are milled into flour; bread also includes cereals 
which were formerly fed almost exclusively to cattle. 
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From the standpoint of the best possible use of land in the 
production of calories, there is no doubt that the European crop 
pattern necessitated by the war and encouraged by the Nazis is 
efficient. It requires less labor, materials and time to obtain a 
given amount of calories from vegetable as compared with ani- 
mal sources. This is a fact which we may have to face once 
Europe is-liberated, since shipping and supplies will limit the 
quantity of calories that can be moved in from overseas. Maxt- 
mum effort must be maintained to keep up calorie production 
in Europe, and this may mean a temporary continuance of the 
Nazi crop pattern. High priority cannot be given to feeding- 
stuffs for animals when human food is at a premium and when 
all available shipping space must be given to food or materials 
that will give the quickest returns. However, there is a strong 
argument for trying to revive milk production at the earliest 
possible opportunity because of the shortage of overseas milk 
supplies, 

European production estimates for the year 1943-44 reveal a 
modest improvement over those of 1941-42 and 1942-43, but 
there is ample evidence that the import requirements for food- 
stuffs at the time of liberation of Europe will be substantial, 
particularly for urban areas, and that these requirements will 
continue until the problem of maldistribution of domestic pro- 
duction is solved. 


Factors Influencing Food Import Needs 


_The amount of food and fodder available in Europe after 
liberation will depend on the date of invasion, the course of 
military action, and the resultant earth scorching and damage. 
If the liberation of Europe is gradual, as has been the occupa- 
tion of Italy, European agriculture is much more likely to be 
disrupted than if there is a sudden military collapse occasioned 
either by an internal revolt within Germany, by a crushing de- 
feat in the East, or by a quick invasion from the West. 

Food import requirements will also depend on what areas 
are liberated first: import requirements will be smaller to the 
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extent that food producing areas are the first to be liberated. 
One of the reasons for the heavy Italian food import require- 
ments has been the fact that the least fertile section of Italy 
has been occupied first. 

Food import requirements will also be conditioned by the 
speed with which agriculture can be rehabilitated. If seeds, fer- 
tilizers, repair parts for tractors, gasoline and other essential 
agricultural equipment can follow in the wake of liberating 
armies, food import requirements can be greatly reduced within 
a relatively short period of time, especially if the revived pro- 
duction is coupled with a determined effort to improve internal 
distribution and to stimulate the inter-country movement of 
surpluses. 

- Maldistribution of European food will be the major problem 
with which to contend. It would be nice to assume that for 
patriotic reasons farmers in liberated countries will be willing 
to surrender food surpluses to maintain their less fortunate 
brethren in urban areas. It is doubtful that this will be the 
case. Farm surpluses will be made available only if there are 
adequate incentives, such as assurance that there are other con- 
sumption goods to be received in exchange for foodstuffs and 
that there are adequate agricultural supplies to plant the next 
year’s ctop. Thus the food problem is linked to the larger prob- 
lem of rehabilitating European industry or replenishing the 
stocks of consumption goods other than food. It is also linked 
intimately to the problem of European transportation. 


Minimum Requirements 

In calculating food import requirements of liberated areas 
the important question is, how many people are getting less 
food than they need to meet minimum requirements? But what 
are minimum requirements? To the nutritionist they may be 
the amount of food required to keep a person in good health 
and full of energy. To military authorities concerned with keep- 
ing up a maximum movement of munitions and men to a fight- 
ing front, the minimum requirements of liberated civilians may 
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be the amounts that will prevent the civilian population from 
rioting and causing such disturbances as might interfere with 
the activities of the army. 

During the months immediately following the liberation of 
any occupied countries, the military authorities will be respon- 
sible for keeping up the flow of food supplies and other essen- 
tial materials for civilians. It is anticipated that shipping will 
be short and that priority will have to be given to military sup- 
plies. Consequently it is not anticipated that liberated countries 
can return immediately to a pre-war level of consumption. 
There is no means of knowing what level of consumption mili- 
tary considerations will permit. However, assume that an at- 
tempt were made by the military to establish a minimum con- 


sumption goal of 2,000 calories per person per day. What does 
this mean ? 


Supplementing Civilian Supplies 

It does not mean that the military will provide enough food 
to feed every person in the population 2,000 calories per capita 
per day. It means rather that the military would supplement the 
civilian supplies already obtained from domestic production by 
such amounts as would enable each person receiving less than 
2,000 calories from domestic supplies to be brought up to the 
2,000 calorie minimum. Nor is it implied that the military will 
seek out each individual to inquire whether he is getting a full 
2,000 calories per day. In most of the countries there is an offi- 
cial rationing mechanism and imported foodstuffs can be routed 
through it. There are circumstances under which “soup kitchen” 
feeding may be necessary, but it is in the interest of all con- 
cerned that such projects be liquidated at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

A recent National Planning Association study of the amounts 
of staple food imports necessary to permit a minimum consump- 
tion of 2,000 calories per day (a goal nearly a third below the 
pre-war level) indicated that approximately 8 million metric tons 
of foodstuffs would be required during the year following the 
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defeat of Germany. This must be considered a rough approxima- 
tion since it is impossible to anticipate the exact circumstances 
that will confront the liberating armies. Another estimate was 
prepared by the Inter-Allied Post-War Requirements Committee 
in London, based on a calorie intake goal approximately 85 per 
cent of average pre-war consumption. It assumed that European 
agricultural production would be about the same as it was in 
1942, but that domestic foodstuffs would be distributed evenly 
throughout the whole population. Under these assumptions, it 
was estimated that almost 8.5 million metric tons of foodstuffs, 
oil seeds, oils and fats would be required for a six-month period 
following upon the initial period of reprovisioning which was 
assumed to be the period of army responsibility. In addition, - 
the Inter-Allied Committee also estimated it would be neces- 
sary to import substantial tonnages of various materials and 
equipment for the rehabilitation of agriculture, including about 
250,000 metric tons of seeds, over a million metric tons of 
feeding stuff for animals, and almost’a million tons of fertil- 
izers and pesticides. 


Supply More Food Than the Germans 

For psychological reasons the minimum food goal set for 
the liberated peoples ought to be higher than the Germans now 
tolerate. For physiological reasons the rations of certain pro- 
tective foodstuffs such as fats and oils and meat and cheese 
should be raised as much as possible, for lack of these essential 
items and the low calorie intake have resulted in serious under- 
nourishment throughout the occupied countries of Europe. 
Starvation is not often recorded on death certificates, but “hid- 
den hunger’ is the real cause of death in many instances. Hid- 
den hunger, a more realistic description of malnutrition, makes 
it difficult for persons to overcome minor ailments and diseases 
which normally would not prove fatal. 

In pre-war years, then, total imports of foodstuffs and feed- 
ingstuffs into Europe amounted to something over 15 million 
metric tons. Almost this much may be required in the year fol- 
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lowing the liberation of Europe for the maintenance of an aver- 
age consumption standard considerably below the pre-war level. 
These imports would be exclusive of imports of seeds, fertil- 
izers, repair parts, tools and other essential equipment for tue 
rehabilitation of agriculture. How long heavy food impo.ts 
will have to continue will depend entirely on the speed with 
which agricultural rehabilitation can be effected. This in tu’n 
will depend on the advance preparation made to move seeds 
and essential equipment into areas of need. It will also depend 
on the general rehabilitation of the European economy, an 
absolute prerequisite to a solution of the problem of uneven 
distribution of domestically produced foodstuffs. 

What advance preparation can be undertaken? What needs 
to be done now in order that there will be no delays once 
Fortress Europa falls and the ocean is cleared of Nazi sub- 
marines ? 


Food Policies of UNRRA 


The character and urgency of the reprovisioning job ahead 

make clear the need for an organization which can: 

1. Size up the total job; 

2. Obtain consideration by the intergovernmental allocating 
authorities of the needs of areas to be liberated in rela- 
tion to the world supplies; 

3. Encourage the production of needed supplies and make 
advance arrangements for the shipment of those sup- 
plies; and 

4. Make certain that destitute countries receive a fair sha‘e 
of whatever supplies are available to liberated areas, ir- 
respective of their foreign exchange position. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 

tion (UNRRA) is designed to be such an organization. 


Planning for the reprovisioning of liberated areas is funda- 
mentally a business undertaking. It is a business which ordinary 
private enterprisers, however, cannot undertake in time of war, 
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when resources have been mobilized by national governments; 
when private international trade is a dream of the past; and 
when in the interest of expediting the war, competitive buying 
and stockpiling by individual business men or governments 
against the day when a good market will open in liberated areas 


‘is entirely out of the question. 


Forerunners to UNRRA 


Before the establishment of UNRRA, several approaches 
were made to the task of preparing for the reprovisioning of 
liberated countries. The Allied Governments in Exile in Lon- 
don were vitally interested in the purchase and storage of ma- 
terial for the reprovisioning of their respective countries; a 
meeting on the question was held September 24, 1941 at St. 
James’ Palace and was attended by representatives of all the 
‘Allies. An Inter-Allied Postwar Requirements Committee was 
established in London. Its conclusions .were summarized in a 


" Report to Allied Governments in June, 1943, which was trans- 


mitted to UNRRA. 

In the United States interest in the problem of European post- 
war import requirements resulted in the establishment, under 
the auspices of the Department of State, of five Interdepart- 
mental Committees on Requirements and Supplies for Relief 
and Rehabilitation in the fall of 1942. An avenue for trans- 
lating the studies of these Committees into action was opened 
in December 1942 with the establishment of the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations (OFRRO), under 
the direction of Herbert H. Lehman, former Governor of New 
York State. It was the function of OFRRO to prepare to meet 
that share of the relief and rehabilitation burden which might 
fall to the lot of the United States. OFRRO personnel was 
active in North Africa during the early months following the 
invasion, but there was a rapid transition from “relief” opera- 
tions to commercial operations and most transfers of commod- 
ities to North Africa fall under the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Lend-Lease Operations. No OFRRO operations were involved 
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in Sicily or Southern Italy since the military assumed respon- 
sibility for the first period of civilian relief and rehabilitation, 

Discussions regarding the advisability of establishing an 1n- 
ternational administration to handle problems of relief and re- 
habilitation of devastated areas were initiated by the United 
States as early as the spring of 1942, reflecting a feeling that 
the national approach to the problem or the limited Allied ap- 
proach would be inadequate. It was strategically appropriate, 
however, to time the establishment of a United Nations organ- 
ization with a period of pronounced United Nations ascendance 
in the battle against the Axis. 


Establishment of UNRRA 


On November 9, 1943, representatives of forty-four United 
Nations and those nations associated with them in the war met 


in the White House and signed the agreement establishing 
UNRRA. 
The preamble of the Agreement expresses the determination 
that 

immediately upon the liberation of any area by the armed forces 
of the United Nations or as comsequence of retreat of the 
enemy the population thereof shall receive aid and relief from 
their sufferings, food, clothing and shelter, aid in the prevention of 
pestilence and in the recovery of the health of the people, and that 
preparation and arrangements shall be made for the return of pris- 
oners and exiles to their homes and for assistance in the resumption 
of urgently needed agricultural and industrial production and the 
restoration of essential services. 

On November 10, 1943 the representatives of the signatory 
nations met at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in the first session of 
the Council established by the Agreement to provide for the 
organization of the Administration and to lay down the broad 
policies to guide its activities. 


Structurally UNRRA looks very much like a modern corpora- 
tion. The central policy making body or Board of Directors is 
the Council, to which each government names one member. The 
Council establishes the framework of policies within which 
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the corporation proper, the Administration, may operate. A 
Central Committee of the Council, consisting of representatives 
of China, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, acting under the Chairmanship of the Director 
General, was established to make policy decisions of an emer- 
gency nature between sessions of the Council. At the first meet- 
ing of the Council at Atlantic City, Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man was appointed Director General of the Administration. 
The Administration is staffed with international civil servants 
whose allegiance is to a cause and not to a country. In formulat- 
ing policies to govern the Administration, the Council is assisted 
by a number of standing committees. 


Scope of Activities 

The pattern of activities and functions and the framework of 
basic policies for UNRRA were defined in forty-one resolutions 
submitted to and approved by the Council at the first session 
in Atlantic City. The range of activities to be performed include 
the following: 

1. Relief supplies: essential consumer goods to meet immediate 
needs, such as food, fuel, clothing, shelter, medical supplies. 

2. Relief services: such as health and welfare; assistance in 
caring for, and maintaining records of, persons found in any 

~ areas under the control of any of the United Nations who 
by reason of war have been displaced from their homes and, 
in agreement with the appropriate governments, military 
authorities or other agencies, in securing their repatriation 
or return; and such technical services as may be necessary 
for these purposes. 

3. Rehabilitation supplies and services: materials (such as seeds, 
fertilizers, raw materials, fishing equipment, machinery and 
spare parts) needed to enable a recipient country to produce 

“> and.transport relief supplies for its own and other liberated 
areas, and such technical services as may be necessary for 
agus, vthese purposes. here baat Tes 
me 4, Rehabilitation: of ‘public jutilities and seryices: so far as they 
- can be. repaired or restored to meet immediate needs: such 
“as light, water, sanitation, power, transport, temporary stor- 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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What the Church Can Do for These Children 


(Editors’ Note: Experts such as 
Dr. Bonnell can compute the tons 
of food that a continent needs, 
but there is another way of dis- 
covering hunger. We can look 
into the face of a child. The 
cover picture and the two on 
these pages show children 
whom Dr. Bonnell saw while 
working for the Friends in Mar- 
seille, France. 

What can the church do for 
such children? It can _ help 
America to see that post-war 
reconstruction begins with food. 
And food begins with a sound 
agriculture. Our World Order 
and Rural Life movements be- 
come one in the task of 
providing “food for the free.” 
Therefore, we have asked 
Thomas Alfred Tripp to outline 
a program of rural social 
action.) 


A sound agriculture is the foundation stone in the economic 
and cultural structure of a healthful civilization and an endur- 
ing peace. Through its relatively higher birth rates, rural life 
provides the bulk of population for cities and towns as well as 
the country, Farming ties man to that basic wealth which is the 
land and supplies elemental raw materials necessary for hu- 
man existence. Nothwithstanding our increasing urbanization 
and industrialization, rural culture is still a key to our common 
welfare and the development of democratic ideas. ® 

Agriculture is sick. The world will remain ill as long as 
man’s most basic economic activity suffers maladjustment. In 
so-called “normal times,” farmers are denied the fruits of their 
own labor through lack of parity with other economic groups 
in society. Undernourishment exists in the midst of over-burden- 


Pee The poorest people may be found on the best 
and, 
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How can these things be? Rural Life Sunday is an occasion 
on which both urban and rural churches may study such mat- 
ters and take a serious inventory of the moral intentions which 
should be associated with agricultural problems and rural life. 


A Program for Rural Social Action 


1. Circulate books on agriculture and rural life. 2. Organize 
discussion groups to consider farm problems. 3. Hold forums 
to hear farm leaders, agricultural specialists and neighboring 
farmers. 4, Obtain the assistance of the county agricultural ex- 
tension service in planning community programs. 5. Visit a rural 
community, experimental farm or other rural project. 6. Prac- 
tice democracy by enlisting farmers to solve farm problems. 
7. Make community welfare central in rural programs. 8. Pro- 
mote cooperation between private rural organizations and gov- 
ernment agricultural agencies for the good of the whole 
community. 9. Include rural 
youth in community pro- 
grams. 10. Teach conserva- 
tion of natural resources, 
especially the soil. 11. Sup- 
port the cooperative move- 
ment among farmers. 12. 
Promote legislation for 
farmers, especially laws fa- 
vorable to the family farm. 
13. Encourage mutuality 
among agricultural people 
—farm owners, tenants and 
farm hands—and the rest- 
dents of rural towns. 


—THOMAS ALFRED TRIPP* 


*Mr. Tripp is director of the Town and Country Department of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. 
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age, communications, and assistance in procuring material 
equipment for the rehabilitation of educational institutions. 
These functions are considerably broader than the problem 
of food, but the same fundamental problems and the same 
advance preparation are involved in the providing of medical 
supplies, industrial rehabilitation materials and clothing as are 
involved in the provision of food and materials for the rehabil- 
itation of agriculture. 


Non-Discrimination vs. Politics 


Of fundamental interest is the basic policy, stated in Reso- 
lution 7, that ‘at no time shall relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies be used as a political weapon, and no discrimination 
shall be made in the distribution of relief supplies because 
of race, creed, or political belief.”’* It is stipulated, however, 
that UNRRA operations in ex-enemy territories, which may be 
carried out only with the consent of military, will be conditional 
upon the receipt of cash payments for all supplies and services 
rendered. Whether this condition is “discriminatory” is open 
to question. 

There is full recognition that the first responsibility for civil- 
ian welfare in liberated areas is that of the military. Before 
an area is liberated, however, UNRRA will consult with the 
military on planning supplies and services to supplement those 
provided by the military authorities. In undertaking any of its 
functions, the Administration is obligated also to seek the ad- 
vice of the government or recognized national authority of the 
area in question, Direct participation by UNRRA in the dis- 
tribution of products within any liberated country is limited to 
those occasions when invitation of the military or of the appro- 


priate authorities of the country concerned is extended to the 
Director General. 


*Resolution ING. ye Ohiee gs Meeting Deficits in Supplies Requiring Importa- 
tion” provides for the computation of estimates of overall requirements to be 
submitted to the intergovernmental allocating authorities éby UNRRA in order 


that a fair share of total world supplies may be madé available to liberated areas 
as a whole, and irrespective of their financial position. peat 
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In Resolution No. 1 relating to the ‘Scope of the Activities 
of the Administration” it is specified that in any attempt to 
bring a fair share of world supplies to the liberated areas as a 
whole, the activities of the Administration shall not be such as 
to impede the effective prosecution of the war. 


Relief under Rationing 

In order to make certain that the supplies allocated to any 
one country are shared equitably among the citizens of that 
country, Resolution No. 7 also specifies that “distribution 
should be so conducted that all classes of the population, irre- 
spective of their purchasing power, shall receive their equitable 
shares of essential commodities” and that in order to make this 
possible the “distribution of relief and rehabilitation supplies 
should take place under effective rationing and price controls.” 

It is further stated that “the suppression of black markets 
should not be left to general pronouncements and decrees, but 
should be the subject of active measures of enforcement applied 
vigorously and unremittingly.” The suppression of black mar- 
kets and the solution of the problem of hoarding of foodstuffs 
by agricultural producers is significant from the standpoint of 
equity to the various countries. Import requirements will tend 
to be highest in those countries where the least attention is paid 
to solving the problem of even distribution of domestic produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, particularly if all countries are governed by 
the same consumption goal. 


Who Will Pay the Bill? 

Because of the many variables it is impossible to determine 
what share of total requirements for reprovisioning liberated 
areas may have to be financed by UNRRA on a “relief” basis.* 
In Resolution No. 14 it is stipulated that “it shall be the policy 
of the Administration not to deplete its available resources for 
*Resolution No. 11 relating to“... Agricultural Rehabilitation and Other 


Means of Increasing Food Essential to Relief’ emphasizes UNRRA's responsibility 
to meet immediate rather than long term problems and to help people help 


themselves. 
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the relief and rehabilitation of any area whose government is 
in a position to pay with suitable means of foreign exchange.” 
However, it is further stated that “it shall be the policy of the 
Administration that an applicant government shall not be re- 
quired to assume the burden of an enduring foreign exchange 
debt for the procurement of relief and rehabilitation supplies 
and services” once it is determined that the international finan- 
cial resources of the country in question are inadequate. 

In order to make certain that the funds of the Administration 
are stretched as far as possible, it is recommended that “govern- 
ments not in a position to pay in suitable means of foreign ex- 
change . . . make available . . . the local currency proceeds from 
the sale of supplies furnished by the Administration.” Such local 
currency would then be used for further relief and rehabilitation 
work including the care and movement of displaced persons. 

In order to establish a ‘community fund” to meet gratuitous 
services, it was proposed that each member government whose 
home territory has not been occupied by the enemy should make 
a contribution approximately equal to one per cent of the na- 
tional income of the country for the year ending June 30, 1943. 
A rough approximation of the total “community fund’? would 
be somewhere between 2 and 2% billion dollars, of which the 
United States would contribute roughly 1.3 billion dollars. 

The total cost of reprovisioning liberated areas will come to 
many times the working fund of UNRRA. Individual countries 
with foreign exchange or acceptable credit may go directly to 
the intergovernmental allocating authorities to request per- 
~ mission to purchase supplies. The function of UNRRA with 
respect to these “paying” countries will be to make certain 
that their purchases do not jeopardize the fair share that 
should go to “non-paying” countries. Since the individual coun- 
tries possessing foreign exchange will make purchases over and 
above those made by UNRRA proper, the magnitude of the 
potential demand for United States supplies can not be deter- 
mined from the size of the total UNRRA working fund or from 
the size of the American contribution that will be made to it. 


2 


: 
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Present Activities of UNRRA 

Recognizing the need for immediate action, the Director 
General and his assistants have lost no time in organizing, the 
essential functions of UNRRA. The principal standing com- 
mittees of the Council, those dealing with Supplies, Finance, 
Europe, and the Far East have already begun their work. The 
Administration has already brought before the Combined 
Boards preliminary estimates of the magnitude of the repro- 
visioning job. Arrangements are also being made for the most 
_ effective cooperation between UNRRA and national allocating 
_ authorities. UNRRA will not attempt to purchase directly in 
_ the American market, but will act only through established na- 
tional procurement agencies. 

Hearings were held on the joint resolution to enable the 
United States to participate in the work of UNRRA (H.]. Res. 
No. 192) before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives in December, 1943 and January, 
1944. On January 25 the House of Representatives voted to 
permit United States participation in the work of UNRRA, 
338 to 54. When the authorization bill came before the Senate 
on February 17, 1944 it was approved 47 to 14 with amend- 
~ ments which made it necessary to send the bill to the House for 
conference. The pending bill is merely an authorization for 
participation and an appropriation bill will still be necessary 
before funds are available. 


Wheat and UNRRA 

As a result of various attempts to cope on an international 
basis. with the wheat surplus problem Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States signed an 
International Wheat Agreement on June 27, 1942. With full 
recognition that some destitute areas would require assistance 
in reprovisioning themselves in the post-war period, provision 
was made that a pool of wheat should be established for relief 
in war stricken countries and other needy areas. The gove:n- 
ments of Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
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committed themselves to contribute to the pool 25, 25, and 50 
million bushels respectively of wheat, or its equivalent in whole 
or part in flour. The five participating governments also agreed 
that additional amounts should be contributed to the pool, as 
and when required by the Council. It was stipulated in the 
Agreement that the International Wheat Council should be re- 
sponsible for the Administration of the relief pool. In January, 
1944, UNRRA was designated by the International Wheat 
Council as the body responsible for the distribution of the relief 
wheat. Contributions of wheat by the participant governments 
are to be charged against the financial contribution that they 
may be called upon to make. 


Hot Springs And Its Aftermath 


The United Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agri- 
culture grew out of the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture at Hot Springs, Virginia, in the spring of 1943. 
The conference was prompted by a concern to achieve an ulti- 
mate goal of the United Nations, freedom from want of food. 
The final report of the conference declared its belief that the goal 
of freedom from want of food suitable and adequate for the 
health and strength of all peoples can be achieved, and the fact 
that there has never been enough food for all people is neither 
justified by ignorance nor by the harshness of nature. It was felt 
that freedom from want of food would be difficult to realize 
without concerted action among all like-minded nations to 
expand and improve production, to increase employment, to 
raise levels of consumption, and to establish greater freedom 
in international commerce. Therefore it was suggested that a | 
permanent international organization in the field of food and 
agriculture be created, and that in order to prepare for such an | 
international organization an Interim Commission be estab- | 
lished, on which each country would have one representative, to ) 
work out a specific plan for the permanent organization. 

The Interim Commission began its operations on July 15, 
1943, and has only recently completed a draft of the constitu- 
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tion of the permanent organization. This draft is now being 
considered by the member governments and will, after appro- 
priate amendment, be considered for acceptance by the 44 
United Nations. 


Private Relief Agencies 

UNRRA does not intend to exclude private agencies from 
relief operations in liberated areas. This is made clear in Reso- 
lution No. 9 passed at Atlantic City, which stipulates that the 
aid of appropriate foreign voluntary relief agencies will be 
enlisted by UNRRA. 

The Director General has suggested that many of the volun- 
tary agencies furnish workers under UNRRA direction, and 
that where voluntary agencies wish themselves to participate in 
relief activities a partnership of effort be created to supplement 
UNRRA’s central program. A similar program is being devel- 
oped in London where UNRRA’s regional office for European 
operations is assembling teams for relief service from the Coun- 
cil of British Societies for Relief Abroad. 

It is not intended that UNRRA will usurp the more special- 
ized functions of the private international relief agencies, many 
of which have accumulated experience, personnel, and good- 
will that are irreplaceable. It is expected rather that UNRRA 
will perform certain overall functions of a magnitude that 
private agencies and even national governments cannot under- 
take. Preparations for reprovisioning liberated areas is a job 
that only an international agency with extensive responsibilities 
can appropriately manage. The advance preparations that 
UNRRA can undertake and the’ coordination of effort that 
UNRRA can effect will make possible a much smoother, more 
efficient, and more comprehensive relief and rehabilitation op- 
e-ation than was possible at the end of the First World War. 


Raed In The United States 


In light of the magnitude of the total reprovisioning job 
and the tole that UNRRA can play, what can the United States 
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do in helping to fulfill the commitments to which it was a part- 
ner? Those promises have given inspiration and courage during 
the dismal years of occupation and will not be treated lightly 
by the liberated peoples of Europe. 

We have been prone tO tye REY. PHINEAS PLEASANT 
think that the United States 
alone will be called upon 
to reprovision the liberated 
people of the world. Not all 
of the burden will nor can 
fall upon the United States. 
We are not the bread basket 
of the world. In the two 
decades before the war the 
United States did not pro- 
duce heavily for export. On 
the average it exported just 
about as much food as it im- 
ported. We have shipped 
sizable quantities of food- 
stuffs abroad during the 
past four years of war, “After all, we are not the 
to be sure; but barring bread basket of the world.” 
a phenomenal expansion of American agriculture, or a reduction 
of military, civilian, or Lend-Lease requirements, the great bulk 
of foodstuffs for reprovisioning Europe will have to come from 
other countries—wheat from Canada, the Argentine, Australia; 
sugar from the Caribbean; oil seeds from West Africa and the 
Far East; and other staples from all corners of the globe. The 
share of foodstuffs and materials for agricultural rehabilitation 
that we can make available is important, but the spirit in which 
we make it available is even more important. A fundamental 
question is whether we will be willing to share our food and 


supplies. 
A Postwar Battle 
Hunger can be as dangerous an enemy as the Axis. When 
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Hitler and Tojo fall, Hunger will succeed them. If we lose the 
battle against Hunger, in a very real sense we have lost the war, 
even though we dictate the terms of military surrender. Food 
and the materials and equipment for producing food will be the 
major means of helping to restore and maintain political, eco- 
nomic, and social stability in the areas that will be liberated, 
and this stability is one of the cornerstones of an enduring peace. 

The amount of help we can render liberated peoples will de- 
pend first of all on our will to help. There is ample reason to 
think that the will is not lacking if our promises can be taken 
at face value. But the help we can give will also depend on the 
advance preparations we make, for reservoirs of food for re- 
filling the supply of Europe and the stocks of seeds, fertilizers, 
insecticides, veterinary medicines, repair parts for farm machin- 
ery, tools, tractors, and other equipment cannot be created 
overnight. 


Advance Preparations 

Advance preparation for the purpose of reprovisioning and 
rehabilitating Europe does not mean that it is necessaty to 1so- 
late goods and equipment and hold them in reserve at the 
present time against the day that they may be needed. It is not 
necessary, for example, to “put on the shelf’ tractors, plows, 
and repair parts for agricultural machinery. Production of these 
items is a continuous flow. Advance preparation involves get- 
ting enough raw materials into the production stream now to 
render a flow of finished materials heavy enough to handle the 
increased future demands. The production of some agricultural 
machinery, for example, may require in all from nine months 
to a year. The time for getting the raw steel into the manufac- 
turing process is now, if it is anticipated that areas will be lib- 
erated a year hence. In addition to the time allowance that must 
be made for the manufacturing, ample time must be allowed 
for commodities to be moved to their point of use. In the case 
of some seeds, two years of advance preparation must be al- 
lowed. And tides and the planting season wait for no man. 
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Our participation in the battle against Hunger in lib- 
erated countries will depend on the extent to which we keep 
our agricultural resources mobilized. We have mobilized 
them for victory; will we be willing to keep them mobilized 
for peace? 

The first aspect of the mobilization for victory has been the 
stimulation of production of the types and quantities of food- 
stuffs and other agricultural products that have been essential 
to the war effort and the maintenance of a steady flow of these 
foodstuffs and materials. The second aspect has been the de- 
velopment of a method of equitable division, or allocation, of 
agricultural products of the United States between various 
claimants, civil and military, domestic and foreign. A third 
aspect, no less important than the other two, has been the de- 
velopment of a means, through civilian rationing and ceiling 
prices, of guaranteeing each civilian consumer in the United 
States an equitable share of the total foodstuffs allocated to 
American civilians. 


America’s Wartime Food Production 


From a statistical standpoint, the increase in production of 
foodstuffs since the outbreak of war is impressive. Compared 
with the average for the years 1935-39, in 1943 we produced 
49 per cent more meat, 50 per cent more eggs, 37 per cent more 
cheese, 29 per cent more fats and oils (including butter), 10 per 
cent more wheat, 38 per cent more rice, 32 per cent more po- 
tatoes, and 56 per cent more dried edible beans. In a few items 
such as fish and sugar there were slight decreases. Total food 
production was about 32 per cent above the average for the 
period 1935-1939, 

Price supports, guidance through state and local organiza- 
tions and committees of farmers, and patriotic appeals have all 
played a part in effecting changes in the quantities and types of 
production of foodstuffs. However, the chief explanation of 
the speed with which American agriculture responded may be 
found in the changes wrought in the character and pattern of 


— 
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agriculture during the 1930's by the various federal farm pro- 
grams. Basic crop adjustments that had been worked out in 
the agricultural program were fundamentally those which the 
war would have demanded. Soil conservation practices and the 


education to more effective farming encouraged in the 1930's 


gave agriculture a reserve of power upon which it could draw 
to meet increasing demands. This showed up in the rising yields 
per acre, and in the increase in production of meat and milk 
per unit of feed consumed. And the Ever-Normal Granary 
mechanism which had helped to tide the farmers over the price 
collapse also furnished the basic reserves of. materials such as 
wheat, corn, and cotton which wete necessary to meet the ex- 
panding requirements of the Allies. 

Food production has increased faster in this war than during 
the last not only because of the advantages inherited from the 
1930’s, but also because, comparatively speaking, work has been 
more thoroughly planned, more highly. organized, and more 
scientific. The area under cultivation has increased by 18,000,- 
000 acres since 1939. Selective crop expansion developed farm 
by farm, however, has also accounted for results. And lest too 
much credit for bountiful harvests be taken by man, it should 
be recorded that favorable weather almost without precedent 
has blessed American agriculture for the past several years. 

Had it not been for the strong foundation developed for 
American agriculture during the 1930’s the first impact of wat 
might have had disastrous effects on the capacity of agriculture 
to respond to the mobilization call. Farm prices fell during the 
first half of the war. Tobacco, cotton, wheat, hogs, and other 
livestock were seriously affected. Export outlets for wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco were closed. Prices for a few major commod- 
ities were supported by commodity loans. But farmers weath- 
ered the crisis and were prepared to make their contribution to 
the wat effort when the call came. The Food for Freedom drive 
began in earnest in 1941. 

Despite its impressive growth, American production of food- 
stuffs has not expanded as much during the past several yeats 
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as it could have. The reasons 
are many, but two are especial- 
ly important. First, manpower 
and agricultural equipment 
have been short, but we have 
expanded all too slowly the 
production of crops which 
would yield us a maximum of 
food values from the limited 
manpower we have available. 
Second, expansion of desirable 
crops has not always been 
accompanied by the provision 
of complementary equipment 
for harvesting and processing. 


How We Have Distributed 
Our Food 

Food produced in the United 
States during the war has gone 
to three groups—civilians, our 
armed forces, and our fighting 
Allies who have been served 
through Lend-Lease. Of the 
food produced in the United 
States in 1943, U.S. civilians 
received 75 per cent; 13 per 
cent went to our armed forces; 
10 per cent went to cover 
Lend-Lease commitments; the 
balance, 2 per cent, was 
shipped to our territories or 
used to cover special needs. 


THE FARM BLOC 


A majority of the farm bloc 
represents the organized farmers 
who, in general, are the Big Farm- 
ers. Only about one in ever’ six 
farmers is organized for political 
action. The unorganized five-sixths 
include the many small-scale op- 
erators and wage laborers in agri- 
culture. Thus, the farm bloc tend: 
to neglect the small farmer and 
family-size farm which are so char- 
acteristically American. 

In its opposition to agricultural 
subsidy, the farm bloc encourages 
a degree of inflation favorable to 
wartime profits which could beneSt 
best the large scale capitalist farm- 
er—great wheat growers, stock 
raisers, citrus fruit growers, mik 
producers; not the small man in 
agriculture—family size farm op- 
erators, subsistence farmers, share- 
croppers, migrants, farm hands. 

The farm bloc fight against the 
Farm Security Administration is 
an expression of class conflict with- 
in American agriculture. The sub- 
merged agricultural masses who 
need the credit and guidance which 
FSA provides cannot speak for 
themselves. They are inarticulate 
because they are unorganized. 

Who will champion the small 
farmer? Must America alwa’s en- 
dure the unfortunate spectacle of 
a large mass of insecure farmers 
or the worse condition of class 
conflict which would result if the 
five million unorganized agricul- 
tural workers should arise to de- 
mand their rights against Big 
Farmers, Big Business and Big 
Labor? 


—Thomas Alfred Tripp 


The War Food Administration (WEA) is the authority en- 
trusted with the responsibility for dividing the food supply of 
the United States. It acts with the advice of boards that repre- 
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sent all claimants. The Army and Navy present the require- 
ments of the armed forces, the WFA those of our civilians, and 
the Foreign Economic Administration (FEA) those of our 
fighting Allies and requirements for trade with Central and 
South America and other countries. UNRRA will have respon- 
sibility for seeing that the liberated nations are properly repre- 
sented as claimants for such portions of United States supplies 
as can be made available. 

Requirements for the various claimants are worked out for 
twelve months in advance. These requirements are sized up 
against the estimate of supplies that are likely to be available 
during the same period. Every quarter the supply is reestimated 
and allocations are adjusted to the changed estimate of food 
supplies. 


Food for Our Fighting Men 


Obviously the needs of the armed forces come first, for we 
know that Armies still move on their stomachs. The require- 
ments of ten million fighting men are almost half again as 
great as the requirements of the same ten million men in their 
capacities as civilians. Active men require more calories. A 
greater allowance must be made for waste when food 1s pre- 
pared under combat conditions. Adequate allowance must be 
made for losses in transport. Last, but not least, supplies must 
be held in reserve. The Army and Navy require at least a 90 day 
reserve supply for men quartered in the United States; the re- 
serve for men overseas must be at least a nine months’ supply 
in order to make ample allowance for all contingencies. The 
armed forces must also carry certain reserves which can be 
used to meet food crises in the areas which they occupy, for they 
cannot risk the danger of having an unruly civilian population 
on their hands, These reserves may provide a cushion of sup- 
plies to meet civilian requirements in liberated countries if the 
war ends suddenly. 

The armed forces have “qualitative” as well as “quantitative 
priority” with respect to the food supplies. They require large 
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quantities of ‘protective’ foods such as meats, fats, oil, milk, 
and canned goods. 


Food for Civilians 


Even with the priority which the armed forces deservedly 
have, their requests are in no sense final. The WFA sometimes 
asks the Army and Navy to change the total or character of re- 
quirements in order that civilian needs may be met. There is 
full recognition of the fact that American workers have a vital 
part to play in the winning of the war. After requirements of 
the armed forces have been met, basic requirements of Amer- 
ican civilians are given priority over all other claims on the food 
supply of the United States. 


As a result of increases in the production of foodstuffs in 
1943, the 75 per cent available for civilian consumption 
equalled as much as was available on the average during the 
period 1935-1939. The composition of the foodstuffs available 
was not the same as during the earlier years, but on a per capita 
basis the quantities of protein and of minerals and vitamins 
available were higher than in the pre-war period. As compared 
with the average of the years 1935-1939, in the year 1943 
civilians had a larger supply of pork, eggs, chicken, fluid milk, 
fats and oils, fresh citrus fruits, canned juices, and potatoes. 
On the other hand, they had smaller supplies of beef and veal, 
lamb and mutton, fish, most dairy products other than fluid 
milk, fresh canned and dried fruits, sugar, rice, tea and cocoa. 


Why Shortages? 


How then can shortages be explained? Why is it that the 
American housewife is not able to buy as much butter, cheese, 
and meat as she would like to have? The real reason lies in the 
fact that foodstuffs were distributed more evenly throughout 
the total civilian population. Full employment and high wages 
gave more people the means to purchase the foodstuffs they 
needed. Rationing guaranteed each consumer a fair share of the 
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total foods allocated to civilians; ceiling prices kept foodstuffs 
within the range of even the low income groups. 

We spoke of average consumption of foodstuffs in the pre- 
war years being substantially the same as average consumption 
in 1943. But averages are deceptive, as the average food con- 
sumption figures for Europe reveal. In the period 1935-1939, 
when there was still considerable unemployment, some people 
who had money were eating a lot more than those without 
money. This is no longer the case. Consumption in the United 
States has become more equitable; the reverse is true in Europe. 

Rationing and price ceilings have not only been a means of 
assuring an equitable distribution of foodstuffs among civilian 
consumers. Coupled with stabilization of other prices and 
wages, and heavier taxation and bond sales, they have also been 
a means of combating inflation. 

All told, our rationing system has not worked badly. Mis- 
takes have been made. They were inevitable in light of the 
speed with which the program was inaugurated. Unfortunately 
those persons whose consumption has been brought down from 
the pre-war level happen to be more vocal than the persons 
whose consumption has been brought up. It does not take long 
for a few isolated shortages properly vocalized to sound like 
a famine. As the farmer commented on the comparative vocal 
abilities of his livestock, “You can shear a lamb and get nary 
a bleat; but pull one hair out of a pig and you can hear him 
a mile.” 


American Civilians Best Fed in W orld 


American civilians have not fared badly during this war. In- 
deed, compared with the civilians on the continent of Europe, 
including those in Germany, they have fared remarkably well. 
On the average, because of the evening up of consumption and 
education on nutritional values, American civilians are better 
off than before the war, despite the fact that 25 per cent of 
our foodstuffs were drained off during 1943 to meet the require- 
ments of our armed forces and our Allies. 
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There was a tendency before the war to think of our food 
surpluses. In terms of human need there were no food sur- 
pluses. Such surpluses as existed were in terms of consumers 
buying power, not in terms of human need. More than a third 
of our people were undernourished before the war, either be- 
cause they did not know what foods to eat or did not have 
enough money to buy what they needed. 

Under the present conditions of full employment, American 
civilians could eat more than they are now getting. There is no 
doubt about that. They are still getting more per capita than the 
civilians in other countries. Civilians in Australia and New 
Zealand eat well, but from the standpoint of quantity and 
variety American civilians are still in top place. 


Food for Our Fighting Allies 


It has been necessary to choose between making more avail- 
able to civilians than they used to receive and making some 
foodstuffs available to our fighting Allies. The Lend-Lease Act 
which became effective March 11, 1941 provided the means 
through which our Allies might receive the products of Amer- 
ican fields and factories despite the fact that their reserves of 
dollar exchange were exhausted. True, Lend-Lease was not a 
one-sided business, for our armed forces abroad have received 
on a reciprocal lend-lease basis foods, materials, and services 
which have enabled them to carry on. Our forces in Australia 
and New Zealand have received as much beef as the United 
States has shipped to all countries that receive Lend-Lease aid 
from us. 

In 1941 lend-lease shipments of food amounted to about 2 
per cent of our food production; in 1942, 6 per cent; and in 
1943, about 10 per cent. Shipments of foodstuffs to Great 
Britain have provided about 10 per cent of Britain’s food sup- 
ply. Shipments of foodstuffs to Russia, which through January 
1, 1944 amounted to 2% million tons, have gone almost exclu- 
sively to the Russian army. Total shipments of seeds for re- 
habilitation of Russian agricultural production have amounted 
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LENDO-LEASE FOOD EXPORTS 
PERCENTAGE OF OUR SUPPLY EXPORTED 
YEAR 1943 


AVAILABLE FOR U.S. ARMED FORCES LEND- 
AND CIVILIANS 
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to 9,000 tons. Russian food import requirements developed 
from the loss of food producing territory at the height of the 
German advance and from the concentration of manpower and 
materials in the production of armaments and in the armed 
forces. In time the shipment of materials for the rehabilitation 
of Russian agriculture will reduce the demand for lend-lease 
foodstuffs. 

Civilian consumption in the United States could have been 
higher had foodstuffs not been shipped abroad. But at what 
cost? What has the maintenance of production in English war 
plants meant to us in a saving in men and materials? Can the 
Russian victories at Stalingrad be evaluated in terms of the 
foodstuffs American civilians were not able to consume? Lend- 
Lease to our fighting Allies has contributed materially to the 
winning of the war. 

Even the shipments of foodstuffs that we make to our South 
and Central American neighbors are related to a large extent to 
military considerations, for in return for these foodstuffs we 
receive other foodstuffs, or essential war materials such as fer- 
tilizers, rubber, and minerals. Food shipments are made to 
Bolivia, for example, in return for tin. 


2 nc ee 


Our 1944 Food Goals 


The mobilization of agricultural resources cannot be relaxed 
as arms are laid down, for the real victory, that over Hunger, 
will remain to be won. 

American food goals have been stepped up for 1944. Farm- 
ers have been asked to put in the largest crop acreage in our 
history and have undertaken to plant 380 million ‘acres for 
harvest in 1944, as compared with 364 million acres planted in 
1942. More food is scheduled for direct human consumption, 
such as wheat, soybeans, peanuts, dry beans and peas, and fresh 
and processed vegetables. Milk goals are also set higher. The set- 
ting of goals does not guarantee their realization, however, for 
there are many slips ‘twixt the planting and the harvest. The 
success of the 1944 harvest will depend to a large extent on the 
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amount of farm labor and the additional farm machinery and 


equipment that can be utilized—and on the weather. There are 
some who believe that the possibilities of getting labor and 
equipment are almost as unpredictable as the weather. We have 
not yet reached the limit of our capacity to produce foodstuffs, 


_ for we have barely made a start in the production of those crops 


that render the maximum nutritive value per unit of our limited 
labor and agricultural equipment. 


Are Americans Ready to Continue Rationing? 


Our civilian consumption policies will bear watching. A re- 


cent poll of public opinion made by the Office of Public Opin- 


ion Research reported that fully 90 per cent of the people 
are ready to continue food rations for a period after the war in 
order to make possible the reprovisioning of devastated coun- 
tries. There is plenty of evidence of the readiness of American 
civilians to make the small sacrifices in consumption now that 
would enable us to enlarge the reservoirs of food upon which 
we will eventually have to draw in order to help feed liberated 


peoples. But we need courageous political leadership to main- 
‘tain such consumption policies. 


The foods we are likely to be called on to provide are such 
protective foods as meat, cheese, milk and fats and oils. It 
would be sound to pursue a policy of consumption of these 
foods that would make a slight cut in consumption until vic- 
tory more effective than the heavier cuts that might be consid- 
ered necessary at some future date. For example, we are now in 
the midst of a peak pork slaughter. Would it not be wise to set 
aside a part of this slaughter to enlarge our food reserves rather 
than to lower point values of pork still further or release edible 
fats for industrial uses or for the manufacture of soap? The 
longer we wait to build up necessary reservoirs of foodstuffs, 
the heavier the burden that may eventually fall upon civilians. 

The United States has obligations and promises to the occu- 
pied countries of the world that must be fulfilled. Through our 


participation in UNRRA we have taken a great step forward. 
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Preparation for the day of liberation, for victory, is a task for 
UNRRA—but it is a task in which we must lend a helping 
hand. 

If we are to fulfill our promise we must act now. The legions 
of Hunger will strike more quickly and viciously than those of 
Hitler unless we build a bulwark against them. 
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How Americans Feel About Feeding 
Starving People After the War 


More than ninety per cent of Americans are willing to 
help feed the people of Allied and conquered countries when 
the war is over according to a National Opinion Research 
Center poll conducted March, 1942. . 


Eighty-two per cent of Americans are willing to “stay on 
a rationing system in this country for about five years to 
help feed the starving people in other countries.” Forty-one 
per cent were willing and forty-nine per cent unwilling to 
consider most of the lend-lease materials as aid to the Allies 
and not expect any payment for them. Sixty-four per cent 
are unwilling to forget reparations. Though Americans ex- 
pect payment for goods to Allies and enslaved nations, 
sixty-two per cent were unwilling to allow foreign goods to 
come into this country and compete with the things we grow 
or make here—even if the prices are lower. (Date of poll: 
January 16, 1943). 


There is little understanding of the necessity for America 
to accept foreign goods if we are to receive payment for 
our own exports to bankrupt and impoverished countries. 


“Food Will Be the Dominant World 
Problem in 1944°°—Henry A. Wallace 


OSTWAR reconstruction must begin with FOOD. Talk 
and action for World Order must focus in 1944 on the task 
of saving a half billion people from starvation. 


In this month’s Social Action Magazine, Allen T. Bonnell, 
United Nations’ expert on agricultural economics, reports in a 
scientist's careful and precise words: 
(1) The food needs of Europe; 
(2) The program of UNRRA for meeting those needs; 
(3) How America can prepare now to aid in providing 
FOOD FOR THE FREE. 
Make this issue of Social Action a spearhead of the church's 
movement for World Order. Give concreteness to forums and 
discussions on post-war reconstruction by centering them on 
the “dominant world problem in 1944°—food. Use this issue 
in study groups. Circulate it among your friends. 


> 


Next month: Don Luigi Sturzo, regarded by many as the out- 
standing contemporary political philosopher of the Roman 
Catholic Church, writes in Social Action on “The Roman 
Catholic Church and the Struggle for Democracy.” 

What is the real role of the Vatican in the war? 


What are the political policies of the Roman Catholic 
Church in South America? 


What lesson did the Roman Catholic Church learn from 
the Spanish Civil War? 


‘These are some of the questions Don Sturzo illuminates in the 


May Social Action. To get your copy subscribe to Social Action 
today. (One year, one dollar.) 
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